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Chats With the Editor 


Man Who Made His 
Enemies Love Him 


Look at the word embroidered above 
the left breast pocket of your Pathfinder 
uniform. It probably says “Friend” or 
“Companion.” 

Pathfinders are supposed to be friendly 
companions. 

Yet as I have talked to some of them 
lately I have been impressed that many 
wish they had more friends. 

I have noticed that some Pathfinders 
form themselves into little groups and shut 
out anyone else who wants to join them. 

Some do this quite unconsciously, I be- 
lieve. A few do it deliberately. 

But is this the way to increase your 
influence and enlarge the number of your 
friends? Definitely not. 

Let me tell you the story of a man who 
made even his enemies love him. 

His name was Sgt. Richard Kirkland. 
On December 13, 1862, a fierce battle 
between the North and the South—the 
American Civil War—had killed or 
wounded 13,000 Federal soldiers, and the 


You don’t have to go to war as Sergeant Kirkland did 
to be a hero. Just be kind to your baby brother... 
or help mother hang up the laundry. 
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dying lay among the dead with no one to 
help them. Only a stone wall separated 
them from the Southern troops. 

December 14 dawned bitterly cold. Sgt. 
Richard Kirkland, a Southern soldier, 
begged permission from his commanding 
officer to climb the wall and go among 
his enemies and bind up their wounds, 
cover their shivering bodies, and give them 
water to drink. 

He was warned that he could uf 
neither white flag nor gun. He knew th 
the moment his head appeared above the 
wall he might be shot down. But receiving 
permission, he climbed the wall anyway, 
loaded with canteens. 

As he came above the rocks, the Union 
soldiers hesitated a moment before firing. 
It was just long enough. For they saw Ser- 
geant Kirkland jump to the ground, rip off 
his coat and lay it over a Union soldier, 
then lift the man’s head in his hand and 
press a canteen to his lips. . 

From those feeble men rose a cheer, | ‘ 
weak it is true, but full of gratitude and | s 
admiration for the kindness and friendli- 
ness of a man they would have killed the f 
day before if they could. 

For an hour and a half Richard went , 
back and forth over the wall. 

His name has come down in history 
shining with glory because of the way he 
treated his enemies. 

So I say to you, if you want more friends, 
do what Sergeant Kirkland did. Be kind 
and friendly to all. Count no one your 
enemy, treat everyone as your friend. 

Do not worry about trying to see how 
many people you can make friendly to 
you; rather, try to see how many people 
every day you can befriend. 

Resolve that at home among your broth- 
ers and sisters, at school among your class- 
mates, and at Pathfinder’s among the other 
club members, there may flow out from 
you streams of kindness, of thoughtfulness 
and helpfulness, words of cheer, smiles of 
encouragement, messages of sympathy. 

You will then have no lack of friends. 
From the lips of all will rise up a cheer | 
of gratitude and admiration, and your name 
will live on through eternity. 
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Your friend, 


a Wazwrel 








Pulling Together 


R°Y yelled indignantly at his sister, “No, 
you can’t help me take Gigi to the 
pasture. I'm going to ride her down there 
myself. After all, it’s my turn, isn’t it?” 
He got on the brown mare and cantered 
off, not looking back at his sister Virginia, 
who stood watching him. 

When Roy had Gigi in the pasture, he 
wiped her down with some handfuls of 
soft grass, then whistling contentedly, he 
started back to the house. 

No sooner had he entered the living 
room than he saw his little sister, Rosa- 
lind, sitting on the floor, leafing through 
one of his favorite books. 


By KAY HEISTAND 


“That’s my book, Rosie!” he cried. 
“You'll tear it! Give it here!” And he 
yanked it out of little sister's hands. 

Rosalind burst into tears immediately, 
and mother looked up from her sewing to 
say, “Roy, be more patient with your sister. 
She wasn’t hurting the book.” 

“But it’s mine, isn’t it?” Roy’s lower lip 
stuck out belligerently as he asked the 
question. 

“Yes, it’s yours,” sighed mother. 

“Hey, Roy, ate you going to deliver 
those grocery advertisements for Mr. Mar- 
shall tonight?” His older brother Kenneth 
came into the room. To page 16 
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The ship was stuck fast on a sand bar in sight of land. 
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He had been so sure he would 


never be caught! 


IKE CARTER watched his mother 
wrap the sandwich for his lunch. “The 
boys want me to stop at the vacant lot after 
school today, Mother. Will it be all right?” 
Mother put the sandwich, two cookies, 
and an orange into Mike’s lunch bag. He 
could see that she was thinking. “No, Mike, 
not tonight. I want you to mow the lawn, 
and I’m afraid it might be a trap. I'm 
afraid those boys might draw you into some 
of their mischief, and 4 

“Oh, Mother, you know I wouldn’t smoke 
cigarettes or play any bad games with 
them.” 

“No, I'm sure you wouldn’t do any of 
those things. But Satan is clever about set- 
ting his traps. He never puts them where 
we can see them, and they never look like 
what we think they will.” 

Mike laughed and picked up his lunch 
bag. “All right, I'll come right home and 
mow the lawn, but I’m not afraid of traps.” 

On the way to school Mike thought 
about what mother had said. He had seen 
a rat and a gopher trap, and he knew that 
men set traps for foxes, mink, and beavers. 
He knew it wasn’t that kind of trap that 
mother meant. Yet it was something that 
might catch a boy and hurt him. What 
kind of trap might the boys have at the 
vacant lot? Mike decided that whatever 
kind of trap it was, he would watch out 
for it and stay away from it. 

On the way home from school that eve- 
ning Corky caught up with him just as 
they came to the vacant lot. “Stop here, 
Mike, and have a game of baseball with 
us,” Corky said. 





By BLANCH SPRIGGS 


MIKE gets TRAPPED 


“No, I can’t tonight, Corky. I promised 
mother I'd mow the lawn.” 

“Mike is a mamma-baby, Mike is a 
mamma-baby,” Corky called after him. 
Other boys ran out of the vacant lot and 
joined Corky in his teasing song. 

Mike didn’t turn around to look at them. 
He hurried home and got out the lawn 
mower and cut the grass with special care. 
He trimmed along the walk and straight- 
ened the stakes that held up the heavy 
chrysanthemum plants under the front 
windows. 

When he had finished, mother came out 
to look. “You have done a good job,” she 
said. “Now come on in and eat supper and 
tell me what you did at school today.” 

After Mike had told about his lessons 
and the games at school, he said, “The 
boys at the vacant lot wanted me to stop 
and play ball tonight. I guess there was no 
trap in that, was there?” 

“No, I guess there wasn’t. Tomorrow 
evening you may stay and play for half an 
hour if you like.” 

The following afternoon Corky stepped 
out of the vacant lot just as Mike came 
past. He held a large piece of watermelon 
in his hand. “Hi, Mike, have a piece of 
melon.” 

“Thanks.” Mike held out his hand for 
the thick slice of melon dripping sweetness. 
“Where did you get it?” fd 

Corky laughed and pointed over the lot’s 
back fence to Mr. Moon’s melon patch. 
All the boys crowded around and laughed. 
“He won't miss it. Just look at all those 
big old melons. I'll bet there’s thousands.” 
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It was easy to solve the fractions after Mike got a fleeting glance of Corky’s test paper. 


Mike handed the melon back to Corky. 
“I don’t care for any,” he said. “This may 
be one of the prize melons Mr. Moon saves 
for seeds.” 

“Aw, come on, sissy-missy.” Corky took 
the piece of melon and buried his face in it. 

Mike turned and walked home. 

When he told mother about the melon 
she shook her head. “That may have been 
the watermelon Mr. Moon planned to take 
to the fair next week. I’m so sorry the boys 
took it. It was stealing. Of course, you did 
right not to eat any of it.” 

The following week at the last recess, 
one of the boys offered Mike a cigarette. 

“No, I don’t ever intend to smoke,” Mike 
said. “In fact, I signed a pledge that I will 
never smoke or drink.” 

“Nobody will ever know,” Corky urged 
him. “Look, it’s fun.” He took a long drag 
on the cigarette he held in his teeth. 

On the way home that evening, Mike 
thought to himself, Now I have seen their 
traps. I saw all of them and I didn’t get 
into any of them. I didn’t disobey mother. 


I didn’t eat their stolen melon, and I didn’t 
smoke their cigarettes. That was easy. It 
isn’t hard to stay out of traps. As he passed 
the vacant lot he even stopped to joke with 
the boys for a few minutes. He felt so 
good and safe. 

When he told mother how he felt, she 
said, “Mike, you have seen only three traps. 
There are many more. There might even 
be traps in you.” 

“In me, Mother? Oh, I’m sure there 
aren’t any traps in me. I don’t even want 
to do anything bad.” 

Mother smiled. 

Next day there was a test in arithmetic. 
Mike looked at question five for a long 
time. He chewed his pencil and scratched 
his head. The question involved several 
problems in reducing fractions to their 
common denominators. He knew how to 
do them, of course, but he couldn’t think 
for a minute how to begin. He stared about 
the room. The other children were all writ- 
ing. He looked at Corky, who sat right 

To page 17 
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Chapter 3: Invitation to a Journey 


Friend of the Indians 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


If you missed the last chapter: 


John Eliot’s father wanted him to be a farmer, 
but John wanted to be a schoolteacher and study 
books all his life. His mother was on his side, and 
finally they won! John’s father gave him permission 
to go away to the University of Cambridge. And there, 
two or three years later, John graduated. He ame 
a teacher in a small school and loved his work. He 
also enjoyed going to the market place. There was so 
much going on there all the time, and the smell of 
the fruit and vegetables reminded him of the farm 
back home. One day he saw a man preaching to the 
shoppers, and before the sermon was over, some of 
the men and women began throwing rotten apples 
and fish at the speaker, John was indignant, and when 
the fighting stopped he told the preacher he was sorry 
for what had happened. The preacher told him his 
name was Thomas Hooker, whom John knew to be 
a very famous Puritan of the time. From then on, 
Thomas Hooker exerted a strong influence over John’s 
life, as we shall see in this week’s chapter. 


# WAS a fine thing to be a friend to 
Thomas Hooker, but it was revolution- 
ary, too. John found that his thinking was 
changing so fast that he could hardly keep 
up with it. “I have read the Bible all my 
life,” he told his friend, “but never before 
has it seemed to be speaking so directly to 
me.” 

Thomas Hooker smiled. “That Book can 
point out the way of life for you,” he said. 

“I am content to be a schoolteacher,” 
John said. 

Thomas Hooker smiled again. “Nothing 
is ever wasted,” he said. “If you decided— 
some day—no longer to be a teacher, you 
= find that your studies were still use- 
ul.” 

For a homesick minute, John seemed to 
hear his father again, talking about the 
land and saying that John’s knowledge of 
planting would never be lost or wasted. It 
was confusing to have two men talk as 
though life could be different but useful 
anyhow. 

“When I go to church,” John went on, 
“I find that my mind wanders from the 
Prayer Book. I seem to be with you, out on 
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some street corner, pleading and preach- 
ing.” 

“It may be that God and the Book are 
calling you to that very thing,” Thomas 
Hooker said slowly. His eyes seemed to 
search right through John’s soul, as they 
had done that first day in the market place. 

John shook his head and touched the 
grammar tucked under his arm. “I must be 
off to school now,” he said calmly. But he 
was perplexed as he strode off. He didn’t 
want his life to be changed, yet he knew 
that something strange was certainly hap- 
pening to him. 

The more he read his Bible, the more he 
was sure that this Book was the Book of 
life. Where before he had been a Sabbath 
man, he found that all the days of the 
weeks were rich and real. He saw the men 
in the market place throwing rotten vege- 
tables and he loved them. He remembered 
the woman who had screeched while 
Thomas Hooker preached, and he loved 
her, too. His whole world was bright with 
love. 

At last he knew that he must be a Puri- 
tan. He told his friend what he had de- 
cided, and not even a flicker of surprise 
crossed Thomas Hooker’s face. He just 
said, “Of course.” 

More Bible studies followed, and then 
John began his work as a Puritan preacher 
in earnest. It was a strange thing to know 
that he too might have cabbage and carrots 
hurled at him, but he was strangely happy. 

Standing in the market place, he read 
the Bible aloud, and to his joy most of the 
people listened attentively. 

“They are hungry and thirsty for knowl- 
edge, these good people,” he told himself. 
He could even smile at the man who had 
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John didn’t want to cross the Atlantic. But there in 
the Book were the words: “Go ye into all the world.” 


thrown that apple at Thomas Hooker. For 
now, each time John preached that man 
stood with his hands poised near a cabbage 
or a carrot top. But he never quite made up 
his mind to throw anything. 

The market place became almost like a 
church to John. It was at the crossroads, 
and everyone came there sooner or later. 
“It seems that my young life has been 
centered in the places where the products 


of the land are sold,” he admitted to him- 
self one day. 

A small Essex family asked John 
whether he would come and pray with 
them. He didn’t know what their problem 
was, but he knew he was glad to go to 
them. When he arrived, the little cottage 
was packed with people. 

“We have been holding cottage prayer 
meetings,” the housewife explained. “First 
we go to one cottage and then another. 
But we need a good man to lead us.” She 
curtsied and spread her apron as if it were 
a fine court gown. Then her cheeks turned 
quietly pink, as if she were being bold. 
“We would like for you to be our pastor,” 
she said softly. 

John’s heart leaped up. Not even when 
his father had told him that he might go 
to Cambridge had he been so happy. Drop- 
ping to his knees, he lifted his voice in 
prayer, asking God to bless his work among 
these people. “And, heavenly Father, bless 
the good man who has left us to go back to 
his own county. Bless the work of the great 
and good Thomas Hooker, for it is his 
courageous spirit that has brought us all to- 
gether tonight.” 

The little cottage was warm with Amens. 
And so John Eliot began to be a pastor 
with a regular flock. It was a good thing to 
be. Months sped away. The trim man in 
black was known up and down the county. 

In Leistershire, his own home, Thomas 
Hooker was brought up before the church. 
“He does not conform,” some of the people 
said. “He does not agree either with our 
views now or with our beliefs.” 

Though John Eliot was not with him, 
he knew what the great preacher would 
surely reply. “All of us believe in the sav- 
ing grace of Jesus Christ,” he would tell 
his accusers. “You cannot say that I oppose 
the views of the church on that point. It 
is only that I want the good people to be 
children of God every day—not just on 
Sunday. The words that they read out of 
the Prayer Book do not dwell in their 
hearts. It is only the words they live that 
count before the throne of grace.” 

The next news John heard was that 
Thomas Hooker had fled for sanctuary to 
Holland. It was 1630, and John was only 
twenty-four years old; but it made him 
feel like an old man. “He only wants to 
speak the word of God,” he said slowly. 
“Why should he be hounded?” 
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But by the next year John had had a bit 
of hounding himself. The market place was 
not a satisfactory place to preach. Gangs 
of hoodlums broke up his reading and talk- 
ing sessions. “At least I think they are 
hoodlums,” he told his folks at one of the 
cottage prayer meetings. “I cannot believe 
that men of God would try to keep other 
children of God from worshiping as their 
consciences dictate.” 

“Many people are crossing the sea to the 
New World,” his friends told him. 

But John Eliot shook his head. “What 
we need is a new world here,” he told 
them earnestly. “We must learn to live 
among our neighbors with love and under- 
standing.” 

Yet, as time went on, he saw that his 
people were becoming more and more rest- 
less. It was hard for them to be hissed at 
and mocked. He didn’t like it himself. Lov- 
ing the persecutors was easy. They only 
needed the light. Loving their persecutions 
was something else again. 

At last a body of people came to John. 
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“We have made up our minds to go to 
this New World,” they explained. “We 
will need a pastor. There is no one among 
us who is so fitted as you are.” 

John looked at them in bewilderment. 
“You mean you want me to leave Eng- 
land?” 

“We could have a church there,” they 
pleaded. “We could come and go about 
our work. We could worship as we like 
best. The church and its teachings would 
be the center of our life.” 

“I feel that we must stay here,” John 
said. “It is necessary for us to walk humbly 
with our God right here in our own town. 
When the folks see how happy we are in 
our faith they will want to join us—not 
persecute us.” 

But in the days that followed, John no- 
ticed that his people were beginning to 
pack. Not many things, no more than one 
could carry in a ship, but goose feather 
pillows and the like, things that might 
never be found in the New World. Some 

To page 18 
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Suddenly there was a crash as the garage door fell. 


By WILLIAM I. RANKIN 


p*? was acting as chef and turning out 
some pretty fair pancakes. The whole 
family were having breakfast together, be- 
cause it was Sunday morning and no one 
had to get anywhere in a hurry. 

Don was in the act of stowing away his 
eighth pancake. Glendy had smuggled a 
new book in by her plate against all fam- 
ily rules and was snatching a bit of it be- 
tween bites. Being just preschool age, I 
was enjoying the once-a-week treat of hav- 
ing all the family to eat breakfast with. 

Mother looked dreamily out the window 
and sighed. “What a lovely day. It’s a 
shame we've made no plans.” 

“What do you mean, no plans?” dad re- 
torted. “You don’t think I'd let a day like 
this go to waste, do you?” 

Mom smiled. Dad was a pretty good 
spur-of-the-moment planner, and mom 
knew it. 

“It so happens that I have a wonderful 
suggestion,” dad continued, and he looked 
around the table to see whether he had 
aroused any interest. He had! Don was all 
ears, Glendy looked up from her book in 
faint surprise, and I of course, was agog 
with wonder. With proper pause, dad 
went on. 

“If mother will fix a lunch—maybe 
Glendy could help her with the sandwiches 
—we’ll get the car out and drive to Green 
Lake for a picnic. The outing would do us 
all good.” A great clamor of approval went 
up around the table. The maple syrup al- 
most ended up on the floor. 

“Hey, Dad,” Don was excited, “can I 
back the car out?” 

“May I,” mother corrected. 

“Whoa, go slow now,” dad counseled. 
“You'd better wait until I’m around. That 

To page 18 
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GARNIE 


Makes Her First Dress 


By GARNET M. MANRING 


TAND still, Garnie,” her mother said. 

“How can I measure this hem if you 
keep bending over to see the bottom?” 

“Oh,” said Garnie, “it is so pretty and 
so soft.” She rubbed her cheek against the 
dainty lace at the throat and smoothed the 
softness of the skirt. The dainty sprigs of 
tiny flowers and pale-green leaves looked 
sO pretty against the soft white background. 
Garnie loved that dress. 

“It is not very practical for a girl who 
likes to play as hard as you do,” mother 
said. “Climbing trees is a very undignified 
thing for a girl to do.” 

“I won't climb trees in this dress,” Garnie 
promised. It was not a new one, but had 
been made from one given to mother by a 
lady she did laundry for. It was of the 
softest material you ever saw. 

The hem measured, Garnie watched her 
mother prepare the wee needle and thread 
and tie a knot in the end. Then she took 
tiny little stitches that did not show 
through from the front of the dress, sewing 
the hem in place. 

“How did you learn to make such tiny 
stitches?” Garnie asked. 

“I was not very old when I first learned 
to sew,” mother answered. “On my way to 
school, the first day I ever went to school, 
I had to walk about two miles by myself, 
for Lizzie was sick.” 

Lizzie was Garnie’s 
mother’s older sister. 


Aunt Elizabeth, 
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“I had to pass several farms,” mother 
continued. “On one of them lived a boy in 
my grade who had a mean dog. The boy 
was mean too, and was often cruel to the 
other children. But when they did any- 
thing to him, he would sick his dog on 
them. He made life a misery for all the 
children. His parents would do nothing 
about it, for they had trained the dog to 
protect their son. Unfortunately, they had 
forgotten to train the son! 

“About a half mile from the school 
building lived the village dressmaker, in 
the prettiest little house you ever saw. She 
did not have any children, but she took a 
liking to me and invited me in to sit awhile. 

“The mean boy threw dirt in my eyes 
one evening, and I went to the dress- 
maker's house to get it washed out. After 
the dressmaker washed me up, she asked 
whether I would stop in some evening to 
try on a dress she was making for a girl 
about my age. I said I would. She gave me 
some scraps of material, some thread, and 
a needle, and a tiny thimble to take home 
with me. She showed me how to make a 
basting stitch that evening. What fun I 
had with my sewing. 

“I stopped each evening to try on the 
pink dress she was making, and how I 
wished it was mine, for our family were 
too poor to afford new clothes for school. 

“Then one evening that boy threw a 
rock at me and hurt me. 
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“I had been feeding his dog some of the 
scraps from my dinner pail, and he had be- 
come fond of me. Now the funniest thing 
happened. For when the boy threw that 
rock and cut my head, the dog attacked 
him and knocked him down in the dirt. 
He was scared to death. We both stopped 
at the dressmaker’s house to get washed 
off, and then the boy was sent home. He 
was changed from that day forward. He 

ver did anything to the children again, 

d all the children made friends with his 
dog. 

“But the nicest thing happened to me, 
for after the dressmaker had washed the 
blood and dirt from me, she put the new 
dress on me and told me she had been 
making it as a surprise. It had been mine 
all along, and I never knew it. How 
happy and proud I was of the pink dress, 
and what good care I took of it.” 

“I will take good care of my dress, too,” 
said Garnie. “I think she was very kind to 
teach you to sew, and how to make so 
many different stitches. Will you show me 
how?” 

“The first thing to do when you learn 
to sew is how to thread a needle. And al- 
ways remember to tie a knot in your 
thread, or you will lose your first stitch,” 
said mother as she chose a needle for 
Garnie and others for Lillian and for 
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Frances, her sisters. They licked the end 
of the thread, then pushed it through the 
eye of the needle. 

That day they learned to make a run- 
ning stitch, which is one long line of 
stitches exactly the same length, and is 
used when something is to be gathered. 
They practiced all the long afternoon, but 
the stitches did not look like mother’s! It 
takes a great deal of practice to make the 
needle flash in and out so fast you can 
hardly see it, and have all the stitches as 
alike as if they had been measured. But 
how those three girls tried! 

They learned how to make a back stitch, 
which is a stitch that goes back each time 
it goes forward, and was much used before 
sewing machines were invented, because it 
is hard to rip out. They learned how to do 
the overcast stitch, which is used to whip 
raw edges so they will not ravel out. They 
learned the blind stitch, too, which is a 
hidden stitch that does not show. And the 
feather stitch and the briar stitch, which 
are used in quilting. (The running stitch 
is handy here, too.) They learned the cross- 
stitch, and made some pretty designs for 
mother’s dish towels with it. They learned 
the hemstitch and smocking. But they had 
not really made anything yet. They had 
just hemmed some dish towels, or perhaps 

To page 14 
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These are some of the stitches Carnie learned. How many of them can you do? 
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A Scholarship for 
MARLA 


By MAXINE 


TH long, mournful whistle of the train 
as it pulled out of the city depot echoed 
only a small part of the sadness in Marla’s 
heart as she sat in deep thought. At her 
side was her best friend, Helene. 

This was a great moment in her life, 
for she was leaving her home and her 
parents to go to a distant city to try to 
earn a scholarship by canvassing. This 
scholarship was her only hope for attend- 
ing an Adventist college next year. 


“Marla, you listen to me!” came back 
the harsh words of her beloved father. “If 
you persist in this foolishness and continue 
to refuse my help in sending you to a per- 
fectly fine college right here in town, you 
must leave home—and don’t expect to come 
back. I’m through!” 

“Yes,” continued her mother, “and don’t 
expect a penny’s worth of help from either 
of us.” 

Sadly, Marla had gone to her grand- 
mother’s room. Grandmother was a Sev- 
enth-day Adventist, and her support was 
doubly precious to Marla, now that mother 
and dad had turned against her. Together, 
grandmother and Marla had packed summer 
clothing into a large suitcase, and together 
they had trudged with heavy hearts to the 
railway station. 


“Marla!” Helene said suddenly. “Come 
out of it! You look as if you were a hun- 
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RASMUSSEN 


dred miles away! Let’s get busy learning 
these canvasses, or we won't know them | 
when we start work tomorrow. I'll say mine 
to you, then you say yours to me, all right?” 

Smiling apologetically, Marla said, “I’m 
sorry, Helene! I was just wishing that mom 
and dad could have felt a bit kinder about 
this whole idea. It keeps making me feel 
like crying when I remember how angry 
they were with me.” 

“Yes, Marla, I know,” the sympathetic 
older girl replied. “But sometimes trials like 
this are allowed to come to us to test our 
faith in Jesus. Don’t let them get you 
down.” 

Accompanied by the chugging of the 
train engine, the two girls applied their 
minds to the task of thoroughly learning 
their canvasses, for they would soon be 
making them to perfect strangers. By the 
time they reached their destination, they 
felt pretty well acquainted with their book. 
With a prayer in their hearts, they got to- 
gether all their luggage and descended the 
train steps to greet a warm and friendly gm’ 
couple who had been sent to meet them. 

“Hello, girls!” the man said. “You are 
Miss Bailey and Miss Steen? Good. I am 
John Lane, and this is my wife, Mary. You 
are to stay in our home until Elder Ihrig 
gets here tomorrow to help you start your 
summer’s work. Here, let me have those 
suitcases.” 

Soon, the Lanes’ friendliness and good 









humor had dispelled some of the doubts and 
fears in Marla’s mind, and she was talking 
freely to all of the group about her hopes 
and plans for college in the fall. Helene 
had already gone to the college one year 
and had worked hard to get Marla inter- 
ested in colporteuring for a scholarship. 
She was happy to see that her friend was 
no longer acting as discouraged as she had 
been on the train. 

The next morning, bright and early, Elder 
Ihrig arrived and started the two girls out, 
working first with Marla, who had never 
done this work before, and then with Hel- 
ene, who had spent the previous summer 
canvassing. 

“You make it sound so easy, Elder Ihrig,” 
Marla exclaimed, “that I almost think I 
could do it.” 

“Of course, Marla, with God's help you 
can do it, and I intend to prove it to you 
right now. The next house is yours.” 

With some apprehension, Marla knocked 
at the next door, and sure enough, with the 
Lord’s help, she made a sale. 


~~ 


Py 


By this time it was almost noon, and 
Elder Ihrig explained that at the next 
house they would tell the prospective cus- 
tomer that she could have a discount on her 
order in exchange for giving the two of 
them their noon meal. He went into his 
talk so smoothly and easily, that Marla ad- 
mired his skill and the lady of the house 
said, “Of course, I will be glad to have you 
eat with us, and without pay, although I 
will have to ask my husband what he wants 
to do about the book.” The two weary col- 
porteurs gratefully accepted her hospitality 
and rested in the cool, inviting living room 
while she finished getting dinner ready. 

As Marla and Elder Ihrig left that home, 
Marla said, “Oh, Elder Ihrig, that seemed so 
easy for you. But asking for a meal is one 
thing I am sure I will never be able to do. 
It would be harder for me than selling a 
book.” And in spite of Elder Ihrig’s reas- 
suring words, Marla persisted in this belief, 
and never asked for food at any of the 
homes she visited. 

Day followed day, and both of the girls 
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Marla watched amazed at the skillful way Elder lthrig got the people interested in the books. 
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BIBLE CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
By Norman Nielsen 


Directions: Look up the texts and fill in the blanks. 
Finally, rearrange the words, and you should have a 
part of Psalm 128:1. 








were quite successful. One day stood out in 
Marla’s memory for a long time, for on that 
day she took one order after another and 
ended the day with almost three times as 
many orders as either of the girls had ob- 
tained previously. 

But all through those hot days, she was 
still as reluctant as at first about asking for 
meals. And rather than to ask for food— 
something she felt only a tramp would do— 
she preferred to go without dinner and work 
all day long, meeting Helene at night ex- 
hausted and ill. The two girls would then 
go on to ask for supper and a night's lodg- 
ing, and needless to say, Helene did all the 
asking! How good the food tasted to the 
famished Marla! 

Near the end of the summer, Elder Ihrig 
came to help the girls deliver books and col- 
lect money in the homes where they had 
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taken orders during the preceding weeks. 

“Oh, Elder Ihrig,” Marla greeted the 
minister excitedly when he arrived, “it 
seems I have waited so long to deliver these 
books!” 

After morning prayer together, Elder 
Ihrig and the two girls began making the 
deliveries. The homes in their territory had 
been hard hit by the closing of an auto- 
mobile factory, and Marla was worried. 
Would many of the people refuse the books 
they had ordered so many weeks before? 

As it turned out, she was right to be wor- 
ried. Before the day was over she found out 
that many of the orders did not deliver, and 
the total of her deliveries would not, could 
not possibly equal the amount required for 
a scholarship. 

The more experienced Helene, in spite of 
some nondeliveries, was more successful fill- 
ing her orders, but this fact did not comfort 
Marla. Bitterly she wept in the car as she 
realized that in spite of her determination 
to go to a Christian college, her parents 
would win the battle after all, and she would 
end up by not going to any college. 

Helene attempted to comfort the weeping 
girl, and Elder Ihrig told her, “We will see 
what we can do, Marla, when I get back to 
my office. Perhaps you will still get your 
scholarship.” 

No mailman was ever awaited so eagerly 
as the one who brought letters to the 
home of Marla’s aunt, where Marla was 
living now. Finally there came a letter from 
the conference office. Imagine Marla’s grati- 
tude as she read that her scholarship would 
be granted after all, in spite of the shortage. 
Never again could Marla doubt that God 
does truly watch over His youth when they 
determine with all their hearts to do His 
will. 





Garnie Makes Her First Dress 
From page 11 


sewed up some of their own tears and rips. 

“How much work you girls have saved 
me!” mother said. “I am glad you can do 
these things so well, for if anything is 
worth doing it is worth doing well. And 
certainly sewing is worth doing.” 

Then came the day when the girls could 
put into practice some of the things they 


To page 19 











Sabbathkeeping Boys 


By BERT RHOADS 
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“You worked well all day,” the farmer said. “Now you 
can go so you won’t have to work on your Sabbath.” 


GF night many years ago I went to a 
prayer meeting with my mother. The 
occasion was unusual. An old mother was 
sick and knew she could not live long. 

Her four sons, big, stalwart, bearded men, 
had been summoned from distant homes. If 
they wanted to see their mother alive, they 
had been told, they must come now. They 
were all there. 

After a few words by the pastor the 
meeting was open for anybody to speak. 
These four men stood one after another to 
declare their love for God and His coming 
kingdom. Their words impressed me greatly. 
Mother saw that I was visibly moved, and 
she whispered that I too might speak. I 
didn’t say anything, but Heaven was telling 
me that I belonged to God and that He had 
a program for me. 

Back there in old State Center, Iowa, a 
weak, sickly, puny boy, I didn’t get the full 
meaning of the impressions God gave me 
in that prayer meeting. But how plain it is 
today—that the great God had a program 
for me. I wanted to grow up and be as 
strong for God as were those four sons of 
the sick mother. 

Another experience of those early boyhood 
days came when I was able to drive a team 
and plow for a neighbor. This neighbor 
thought my Sabbathkeeping was nonsense. 
He would have been delighted to have me 
plow for him on Sabbath. 

But on Friday afternoon I put my team in 
the barn and reached home before sunset. 
That same afternoon the elder of our State 
Center church came to spend the Sabbath 
with us. He was on his way with horse and 
buggy to visit some of his children on be- 
yond our new home in northwest Iowa. 

As I neared home he came to greet me 
with a glad handshake and a cheery, “How 
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PEN PALS 


Marilyn Anibal, 900 H Street, The Dalles, Oregon, 
U.S.A. Horses, reading, studying Spanish, music, 
baby-sitting. 

Cathy Clymer, age 11. 9002 Adelphi Road, Adelphi, 
Maryland, U.S.A. Rocks, swimming, stamps, horse- 
back riding. 

La Veda Porter, age 14. 524 S. Factory, Enter- 
prise, Kansas, U.S.A. Music, sports, cooking, sewing. 

Corazon Lee, age 15. Balaoan, La Union, Philip- 
pine Islands. Reading, swimming. 

Grace Saavedra, age 14. 75 Gonzaga Street, 
Bacolod City, Negros Occ., Philippine Islands. 
Stamps, camping, reading, nature study. 

Moses Saavedra, age 16. 75 Gonzaga Street, 
Bacolod City, Negros Occ., Philippine Islands. Skat- 
ing, biking, stamps, swimming. 

Gary Garner, age 12. Route 1, Okolona, Missis- 
sippi, U.S.A. Camping, hiking, riding horses. 

Sandee Pierson, age 13. 524 Clark North, Hutchin- 
son, Minnesota, U.S.A. Reading, sewing, cooking, 
horses, sports. 





Forrest Anderson, age 11. Route 5, Thief River 
Falls, Minnesota, U.S.A. Stamps, sports, roller skat- 
ing, ice skating, biking, piano. 

Connie Morris, age 12. Route 2, Adrian, Georgia, 
U.S.A. Riding horses, reading, cooking. 

Janis Hall, age 10. Route 1, Soperton, Georgia, 
U.S.A. Reading, sewing, cooking. 

Dianne Wilkes, age 10. Route 1, Soperton, Georgia, 
U.S.A. Cooking, biking, reading. 

Shirley Morris, age 11. Route 2, Adrian, Georgia, 
U.S.A. Cooking, biking, sewing. 

Roberta Houtchens, age 13. Silesia, Montana, 
U.S.A. Swimming, boating, ice skating, roller skating, 
piano, biking, photography, reading, drawing, cook- 
ing, sewing. 

Terry Morrison, age 12. 3244 Saint John, Billings, 
Montana, U.S.A. Swimming, skating, biking, reading, 
photography, cooking, music, animals, baking, nature 
study. 

Carol Twing, age 12. R. D. 1, Rome, New York, 
U.S.A. Cooking, swimming, music. 


Heather Doran, age 12. 1427 Genesee Street, 
Utica, New York, U.S.A. Cooking, music, swimming. 





glad I am that you are keeping the Sabbath 
with your mother.” It meant a great deal to 
me to think that some older, important mem- 
ber of the church was pleased that I kept 
the Sabbath. I resolved to be even more 
faithful in the future. 

On another occasion I was helping a 
neighbor thresh his grain. My job—the 
threshing job always given to boys—was to 
keep the straw away from the end of the 
straw carrier. It was Friday afternoon, and I 
had told the threshermen that I must quit 
before sundown. 

Now it was growing late, and no one had 
told me I could leave. 

Had my request been forgotten? What 
was I to do? If I quit the straw might clog 
and break the carrier. But how could I carry 
on and break the Sabbath? 

Just then the owner of the grain came by. 
He looked up at me high on the straw pile 
and said, “What is the matter with Bert? 
He is crying. Is he sick?” 

“No,” one of the men answered. “His 
Sabbath begins at sunset, and he is afraid 
there will be nobody to take his place on 
the straw carrier.” 

At once that farmer clambered up the 
stack of straw, grabbed my fork, and said, 
“You have done good, faithful work all day, 
and you won't have to work for me on your 
Sabbath.” 

I was home before sunset, believing that 
God would help any boy who was deter- 
mined to keep His Sabbaths. 
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Pulling Together 
From page 3 


“Yes, I thought I would. He’s giving me 
two dollars for the job!” Roy declared with 
satisfaction. 

“I'd be glad to help you. I sure could 
use some extra money this week. Then I'll 
let you help me make some money next 
week,” Kenneth offered. 

“Not on your life! I’ve got a place all 
planned for that money!” Roy exclaimed 
as he left the room. 

It was late by the time Roy finished de- 
livering the grocery handbills, and when 
he reached home everybody else had al- 
ready eaten supper. 

Mother looked up from her sewing 
again and said, “I'll warm up something 
for you, Roy, in just a minute.” 

“Thanks, Mother, but I'll just cook me 
a couple of eggs,” Roy said. He went 
jauntily into the kitchen. He was in a 
good mood, thinking of the money he had 
earned and the new model plane he 
planned to buy with it. 

He was moving rapidly, and as he care- 
lessly flipped the eggs the grease spattered. 
In an instant the frying pan was a mass of 
flame. “Help!” he yelled. “Fire!” 

Everyone rushed into the kitchen at his 
screams. Roy dashed for the sink with the 
flaming pan in his hand, obviously ready 
to run water into it to put out the fire. 











) ®@ 


His sister screamed, “No, Roy, not the wa- 
ter!” He stopped, uncertain what to do, 
and Virginia grabbed a container of baking 
soda and threw some of the powder into 
the pan. Just before the flame was quenched 
one flaming finger reached up and caught 
the kitchen curtain above the sink. 

Kenneth dashed across the room and 
tore the curtain down, stamping out the 
blaze. 

Mother cried, “Quick, Rosie, shut the 
outside door!” and the little girl slammed 
the door shut before the cross-current of 
air could fan the fire into life again. 

Later, while mother was putting salve 
on Roy’s hand where the hot grease had 
burned it, she looked about her at the four 
children. “It surely was lucky everyone was 
handy when you needed them, wasn’t it, 
Roy?” she remarked innocently. 

Roy looked a little sheepish, but de- 
clared wholeheartedly, “It sure was! I'd 
have been sunk without all of you, and I 
sure appreciate your saving me!” 

Mother said, “No man is an island, Roy.” 

Roy hesitated. “Does that mean we all 
need one another, Mother?” 

Mother nodded, and the other three 
children sat down on the floor beside her. 
“That’s right, Roy. Once there was a great 
ship that plowed into a sand bar, which 
held it fast. The sails were being torn to 
pieces by a raging storm, in sight of the 
shore. 

“A message was signaled across to the 
land, and the people on shore ran out an 
old cannon and shot a line to the ship. The 
rope was made fast to the boat, then every 
man on the shore was asked to pull, but 
the ship would not come loose. 

“The rope was lengthened and the 
women took hold and pulled, but the ship 
still stayed fast on the sand bar. Then the 
children were asked to help, and the men, 
women, and children all took hold of the 
rope. They all pulled together and the 
ship came loose.” 

None of the children spoke, but they 
looked at one another. Finally Roy said 
slowly, “I know the story’s meant for me, 
Mother, and I deserve it. I haven't been 
pulling together with the rest of the family 
very well, have I?” 

Everyone chorused, “No!” but then 
mother softened her No with a smile. “I 
think you’ve been taught a very forceful 
lesson on how important it is for us all to 


pull together, for we are ‘labourers to- 
gether with God,” she quoted softly. 

Roy looked down at his bandaged hand, 
then smiled appealingly at his brother and 
sisters as he declared, “I'll never forget 
how you all helped me, and if you'll for- 
give me, things will be different from now 
on!” 

Naturally they all forgave him—and 
things were different from then on! 


Mike Gets Trapped 
From page 5 


ahead of him. There on Corky's paper he 
saw the problems under question five all 
worked out neatly in Corky’s large round 
figures. All at once Mike knew exactly 
what to do. In a few minutes he handed 
his paper to the teacher, who sat at her 
desk correcting the papers as they were 
turned in. 

She smiled up at Mike. “Good work, 
Mike. I’m sure you have done well.” 

At home that evening Mike did not show 
his paper to mother, although it had a 
high grade on it. Somehow, he didn’t want 
mother to see it. He left it folded inside 
his lunch bag. Mother found it there as 
she washed up the dishes after supper. 

“Why, Mike, how good! I see you got 
an A on your arithmetic test. Why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

Mike looked down at the rug for a while. 
Then he cleared his throat and looked up 
into mother’s eyes. “I guess—today—I fell 
into one of those traps you are always talk- 
ing about.” 

“What do you mean, Mike?” 

“Well, Mother, I don’t deserve that A. 
I couldn’t think how to do those fractions 
—so I looked over Corky’s shoulder.” 

“Yes?” mother encouraged him. 

“I suppose I'll—Mother, how do people 
get out of traps? I'll have to tell the 
teacher, won’t I?” 

“Yes, son, you will have to tell your 
teacher, but there is something even more 
important than that.” 

“I know. I know. I'll have to ask God to 
forgive me.” 

Next morning Mike went early to school. 
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He laid his test paper on his teacher’s desk 
and blurted out his confession. 

Miss Barnes looked startled, and for a 
moment she didn’t say anything. When she 
finally spoke her voice was gentle. “Mike, 
I know this is a difficult thing for you to 
do. It is always hard for us to admit that 
we are wrong. Of course, I shall have to 
give you a lower grade, but I am sure you 
will never do a thing like this again.” 

Mike could only shake his head. But as 
he slid into his seat he felt light and 
happy, and he had discovered something, 
too. The worst traps were not the ones 
Corky and the boys might have at the 
vacant lot, but the hidden, secret ones 
down inside himself. And he knew there 
was only one way to keep out of such 
traps. It was to put all his trust in God 
and make a firm resolve never to do wrong. 





Friend of the Indians 
From page 8 


of the people had heard that the land was 
covered with plantations. Others had heard 
that it was all wilderness. 

John felt that his heart was a wilderness 
as he walked in and out among them. 
Every day he went to the market place 
and read the Bible and preached. But his 
listeners did not seem to be so hungry and 
thirsty as they had been. 

Another delegation waited on him at his 
home. Again he turned them down. Then, 
after they had gone, he opened his Bible 
at random. He needed the comfort of God’s 
Word. The text under his finger tips 
seemed to leap out at him. “Go ye therefore 
into all the world.” 

He closed his eyes to shut out the words. 
He seemed to see the white sails of a ship. 
The ocean was beating inside his brain. 
He thought of the long weary months on 
the water. But even more, he thought of 
England and its need. “Even though they 
shout at me, even though they throw 
things at me, they are my people,” he pro- 
tested. It was as if he were arguing with 
the text. 

“Go ye therefore,” he read again. “I 
don’t know, I just don’t know.” He felt 
torn up inside. But even as he closed his 
eyes to pray for guidance, he could see 
white sails—white, white sails. 

(There will be two more chapters.) 
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Eager-Beaver Don 
From page 9 


old Chevy still has a lot of power for a 
boy your age. I don’t really think you know 
how to handle it yet, so you'd better not.” 

Don fumed and fussed and begged a lit- 
tle, because he wanted to so much, but 
dad was firm. And Don knew well that 
once Dad decided something, he rarely ever 
relented. 

Suddenly breakfast was over. It seemed 
no one wanted any more pancakes now. 
Mom stirred about the kitchen in great 
haste, cleaning the sticky table and stacking 
the dishes. Glendy was in a flutter in her 
room, deciding what to wear. Don stood 
on the threshold of the breezeway nursing 
his desire to start the car and back it out. 
I seemed to be the only one with nothing 
to do, so I wandered outside. 

My tricycle was by the step. I was sitting 
on it, idly turning the loose rubber handle, 
when Don emerged from the door heading 
for the garage. I sensed immediately what 
he had decided to do and called after him. 
“You'd better not start the car, Don. You'll 
get into trouble.” 

He looked at me, visibly annoyed. Then 
he turned and came back. 

“Listen, you want to be in on a secret?” 

That was too much for me. Being in on 
a secret with my big brother, whom I ad- 
mired so much, was more than I could re- 
sist. I promised to keep quiet. 

Don evidently had made up his mind to 
start the car with the garage door still 
closed so no one would hear. Then he 
would raise the door and back the car out, 
and the family would be so surprised that 
he had done such a good job of it all that 
they wouldn’t scold him for disobeying. 

So Don reasoned. But what could—and 
did—happen never entered his mind. 

He eased himself into the car quietly, 
turned the ignition key, and stepped down 
on the gas pedal, which wasn’t easy for 
him to reach. 

I was standing outside on the lawn tense 
with excitement. 

Just then dad came out the door and 
strode toward the garage. But just as he 
reached to open the garage door—CRASH! 

The whole door came off. Dad stepped 
back quickly, but not quite in time. The 
door was pushed aside by the emerging 








, 


automobile and fell right on top of him. 

Dad wasn’t hurt, but by the time he 
could push the door away, the family car 
was racing down the drive. Horror-stricken, 
dad saw Don at the wheel looking wild- 
eyed and frightened while the car headed 
for the street. 

Dad stood still for one split second only. 
Then off down the drive he ran, surpris- 
ingly agile for a man of forty-five, shouting 
t Don to turn off the ignition. 

With the loud noise of rubber tires 
against gravel, the car stopped—so sud- 
denly that dad sprawled across the fender. 
Don had pulled the emergency brake. 

With a great sigh of relief, dad walked 
around to the driver's door. But Don was 
not waiting for any dispensation of justice. 
Out of the car he hopped and ran like a 
rabbit to the house. After a thorough 
search mother found him under her bed 
shaking like a leaf. 

“Please believe me,” he pleaded, “I 
won't do it any more. I'll never disobey 
dad again.” 

Well, we got started on our family pic- 
nic a little late that Sunday morning, and 
Don seemed shaken and strangely quiet as 
we rode toward Green Lake. But I don’t 
recall that he ever again did anything with 
the car unless first he had dad’s explicit 
O.K. 





Garnie Makes Her First Dress 
From page 14 


had learned, for they were going to make 
something to wear. Lillian made herself an 
apron, and Frances made a slip. But Garnie 
chose to make a dress. 

“I think you should have chosen some- 
thing easier the first time,’ mother said. 
“Putting in sleeves is much harder than you 
think.” 

“I can do it,’ Garnie said. “And I don’t 
want you to show me how. I have watched 
you long enough to know how to do it.” It 
was not long, though, till she wished she 
had not boasted! Those sleeves seemed to 
have a mind of their own! 

Garnie tried a long time to put the first 
sleeve in her first dress. She ripped and 
sewed and ripped and sewed. She wanted 
to do it all by herself. 

“Hold the sleeve near to you, and the 
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armhole away from you,” mother advised. 

“Why?” Garnie asked. “I don’t see what 
difference it makes how you hold it, as 
long as you keep it even.” 

“I do not know why, all I know is that 
it is one of the laws of sewing that must be 
obeyed if the dress is to turn out right,” 
mother said. “I must follow all the rules 
when I cook or clean or sew, or I cannot do 
my best work. You will find out that the 
right way is the easiest way after all.” 

“Show me how to hold it,” Garnie said 
at last. So mother took the sleeve and 
pinned the seam to the underarm seam of 
the dress. Then she pinned the notch that 
had been cut in the sleeve to the notch cut 
in the dress. Then she pinned the front 
and the back. “Baste these parts together,” 
she said to Garnie, “holding them so the 
sleeve is nearer to you. Take the top part 
of the sleeve where it is larger than the 
armhole, and make a running stitch across 
the top.” 

Garnie did what mother said, but forgot 
to tie a knot in the thread and it slipped 
right on through. “Another of those old 
rules,” she grumbled, for she was tired 
from her frustrations. 

“At last it is finished,” she announced 
happily, “all but the buttons and the but- 
tonholes, and I have not learned how to 
do them yet.” 

“I will teach you,” mother said. And she 
did. By this time Frances had long since 
finished her slip, and every stitch done by 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference e 


Lesson theme for the second quarter: "They Followed the Lord" (Stories of Conversions) 


IV—120,000 Conversions 


at Nineveh 


(April 22) 


Memory VERSE: “And God saw their works, 
that they turned from their evil way; and God 
repented of the evil, that he had said that he 
would do unto them; and he did it not” (Jonah 
3:10). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of how the preaching of Jonah 
in the name of the Lord led the people of Nine- 
veh to repent of their wickedness and to be 
saved from destruction. You will find it in 
Jonah 3. Go over the memory verse a few times. 
Repeat it each day. 


SUNDAY 


The Great City of Nineveh 
Open your Bible to Jonah 1. 


On the banks of the great river Tigris, in the 
land that is now known as Iraq, was a city that 
was one of the great cities of the earth in the 
days of the kings of Israel. Even in those long- 
ago years it was an old, old city, for it had been 
founded by Nimrod soon after the fall of the 
Tower of Babel. Read verse 2, last part, and find 
what kind of people lived there in the days of 
the kings of Israel. 

Writing about this city, the prophet Nahum 
described it as a “bloody city” and “full of lies 
and robbery” (Nahum 3:1). 

Yet there were some in the city who were dis- 
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turbed by its wickedness and wanted something 
better. 

“Nineveh, wicked though it had become, was 
not wholly given over to evil. He who ‘beholdeth 
all the sons of men,’ and ‘seeth every precious 
thing,’ perceived in that city many who were 
reaching out after something better and higher, 
and who, if granted opportunity to learn of the 
living God, would put away their evil deeds, and 
worship Him. And so in His wisdom God re- 
vealed Himself to them in an unmistakable man- 
ner, to lead them, if possible, to repentance.”— 
Prophets and Kings, pp. 265, 266. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
265, pars. 1, 2. 

TuInK how the eyes of God search out those 
who want to be good. 

Pray that in the midst of wickedness you may 
look for something higher and better, as the 
people of Nineveh did. 


MONDAY 
A Prophet Is Called 

Open your Bible to Jonah 1. 

The Lord had a man picked out for the task 
of warning Nineveh of its danger. Look in verse 
1, and find who this man was. 

But when Jonah received the message to 
“arise, go to Nineveh,” he did not relish the as- 
signment at all. How could he hope to convert 
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the wicked people of that city, whose reputation 
had spread over all the world? “I can’t do it,” 
he said. 

So, instead of setting out for the northeast, he 
went in the opposite direction. Find where he 
set out for, in verse 3. 

Tarshish was in the west, most likely in the 
southeastern portion of Spain. 

It was Satan who put the idea into the mind 
of Jonah. He succeeded in discouraging Jonah 
from the task that God had given him. 

“In the charge given him, Jonah had been 
entrusted with a heavy responsibility; yet He 
who had bidden him go was able to sustain His 
servant and grant him success. Had the prophet 
obeyed unquestioningly, le would have been 
spared many bitter experiences, and would have 
— abundantly.”—Prophets and Kings, 
p. q 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
266, par. 2. 

THINK! Have you ever, when God has called 
you to do something for Him, turned rightabout- 
face, and done just the opposite? 


Pray that you may go forward, trusting in 
— whenever He calls you to do a task for 
m. 


TUESDAY 
Jonah Changes His Mind 
Open your Bible to Jonah 1. 


The Lord gave Jonah another chance, how- 
ever, but not before the prophet had gone 
through some trying experiences. 

From the moment when he started out to run 
away from God, Jonah met with trouble. Find 
what the first trouble was, in verse 4. 

Even the sailors were afraid in this storm. 
They begged Jonah to pray to his God for their 
safety. But still the storm raged. Then, feeling 
that there must be someone in the ship upon 
whom the displeasure of God rested, the sailors 
decided to cast lots to see who it was. The lot 
fell on Jonah, and he told them the story of his 
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The whole city of Nineveh gave up their sins when 
they heard Jonah. What a thrill it would be to see 
such tremendous results as that from your preaching! 


call from God and how he had run away from it. 
Find what he told them to do so that the storm 
might cease, in verse 12. 

At first they refused to do this, hoping that by 
some means they might be able to get safely to 
land, but when the storm continued, they finally 
did as Jonah told them, and threw him into the 
sea. Find what happened to him after that, in 
verse 17. 

For three days and nights Jonah lived in the 
whale. He had plenty of time to think things 
over. How he wished he had obeyed God in the 
first place. Now he was willing to accept God’s 
way rather than follow his own way that had 
led him into so much trouble. 

“With penitence and a recognition of the 
saving grace of God, came deliverance. Jonah 
was released from the perils of the mighty deep, 
and was cast upon the dry land.”—Prophets and 
Kings, p. 269. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
267. 


TuHINK how much trouble would have been 
saved Jonah had he at first done what the Lord 
told him to do. 


Pray that you may be spared trouble by doing 
in the first place what the Lord tells you to do. 


WEDNESDAY 


Jonah’s Preaching and Its Effects 
Open your Bible to Jonah 3. 


It was not long before God spoke again to 
Jonah. Read what the Lord told him to do, in 
verse 2. 

This time Jonah did not hesitate. Find what 
he did when he reached the city, in verse 4. 

Nineveh was a big city, but Jonah went on, 
from one street to the next, calling on all to re- 
pent, and telling of the judgment of God to be 
visited on the city in forty days’ time. Soon ev- 
eryone was talking about the prophet and his 
message. A great solemnity rested upon the city. 
The people did not laugh at God’s warning as 
the people had done in the days when Noah 
preached. Find what they did, in verse 5. 

The king himself believed, and ordered the 
whole city to fast and pray to God for mercy, 
and to turn from their wickedness. 

“Who can tell,” he said, “if God will turn and 
repent, and turn away from his fierce anger, 
that we perish not?” (Jonah 3:9). 

And that is exactly what God did! 

Read for yourself what came to the city as a 
result of Jonah’s preaching and the people’s 
genuine repentance, in verse 10. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 

THINK what rejoicing there must have been 
in heaven over the mass repentance and conver- 
sion of the people of Nineveh. 

Pray that you may be used as Jonah was used 
to turn others to repentance and conversion. 


THURSDAY 


Working for the Cities of the World 
Open your Bible to Matthew 10. 


There are cities today like Nineveh, with 
teeming multitudes of people in spiritual dark- 
ness, people given to all manner of wickedness. 
Many of them have a longing in their hearts for 
better things, and are waiting for someone to 
come and tell them the gospel of salvation. 

Christ sent the twelve into the cities of the 
Holy Land. Find what He told them to do in 
these cities, in verses 7 and 8. 

He warned the disciples that the way would 
not always be easy, just as it did not appear easy 
to Jonah to warn Nineveh. Although some would 
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accept the gospel, others would prove to be 
enemies of the gospel and its messengers. Read 
what Jesus said about meeting these dangers 
and about God’s care for His servants, in verses 
28 to 33. 

Paul and his fellow missionaries went to cities 
the world over and preached the gospel. Some- 
times they met with indifference and even with 
persecution, and sometimes, as in Berea and 
other places, they found a good response to the 
doctrine of Christ that they preached. 

Today the third angel’s message is going to 
the great cities of the world, and many are being 
converted and are passing on their faith to 
others, all because brave and consecrated men 
and women are obeying the commission of 
Christ to go and preach the gospel in all the 
world. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 


Tuink! Are you having a part in witnessing 
in your city, by Ingathering, giving out or mail- 
ing literature, or in other ways spreading the 
gospel? 

Pray for our workers in the cities of the 
world. 


FRIDAY 


WHERE was Nineveh? 

Wuat were the people like who lived there in 
the days of the kings of Israel? 

Wo was sent by God to be a special messen- 
ger to the people of Nineveh? 

How did he treat God’s first call to go to Nine- 
veh? 

Wuere did Jonah intend to go? 

Wuat happened to prevent him from going 
there? 

How did God show that He was willing to give 
Jonah another chance? 

How did Jonah respond to God’s call the sec- 
ond time? 

Wuat resulted from his faithful proclaiming 
of God’s message in Nineveh? 

WuatT can we today learn from the story of 
Jonah and of the repentance of the people of 
Nineveh? 


ReEvVIEw the memory verse. 





Garnie Makes Her First Dress 
From page 19 


herself. Lillian had done a nice job with 
her apron. But Garnie’s dress did not look 
so nice, because she had tried to make it 
her own way, instead of in the way mother 
had told her to do it. The ripping had 
made it look botchy. 

“I have really learned a good lesson 





from this,” Garnie said. “The right way is 
the easiest in the long run.” 

“There is a proverb about that some- 
where in the Bible,” said: mother. She went 
into the bedroom and unlocked her dresser 
drawer and brought out the big Bible that 
had belonged to her mother. She turned to 
Proverbs 16:25, and read, “There is a way 
that seemeth right unto a man, but the 
end thereof are the ways of death.” 

“Does that mean that we will die if we > 
do our own ways?” said Garnie. 

“We must study to be sure that the 
things we want to do are right, or we can- 
not please God. We must please God and 
not ourselves. We cannot trust our own 
selves at all,” said her mother. 

Garnie never forgot the rules her mother 
taught her, and even though she never got 
over the tendency to want to have her own 
way, and was forever trying to find easier | 
ways to do things, she had to admit that 
the easiest way was the right way after all. 

When Garnie joined the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church, she learned more and ! 
more of the way God wants us to go, and 
that only unhappiness comes from doing 
our own selfish ways. She found out that 
all nature is ruled by laws, and that all 
God’s creatures obey them _ instinctively. 
Only the human beings that were made in 
God’s own image can do as they like. They 
have the power to choose their own way. 
It is up to them to choose life or death, but 
oh! how Jesus hopes they will choose eter- 
nal life and choose to live with Him and 
His Father. 

Jesus said something about delighting to 
do His Father’s will in Psalm 40:8. “I de- 
light to do thy will, O my God: yea, thy 
law is within my heart.” 

Would you like to let God write His 
law in your heart, too? He will if you ask 
Him to, and if you will study the Bible to 
find out what His law is. 
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Cedars That Built a Temple 


*‘Solomon sent to Hiram, saying, . Behold, I purpose to build an house unto the name 
of the Lord my God. w therefore command thou that they hew me cedar trees 
out of idaus” (1 Kings Se Moe | ¥ 


The small picture shows cedars of Lebanon being cut down and started on their journey to 
Jerusalem. 

Cedars of Lebanon were magnificent trees. Even the poor specimens that remain today grow 
eighty feet high. In Old Testament times they grew much larger. The forests were fragrant 
with a pleasant perfume, and watered continuously by never-failing streams that flowed from 
snow-clad peaks. 

The sailors of Tyre used the trunks to make masts for their ships. The kings of Babylon 
and Assyria hauled them thousands of miles to beautify their temples and palaces. 

When the Temple was built in Jerusalem, cedars were cut in the forests, then either floated 
on the rivers or dragged down the mountainside to the sea. There they were lashed together 
into rafts and carefully guided along a hundred miles of seacoast to Joppa, whence they were 
transported thirty-five miles overland to Jerusalem. 

Cedars of Lebanon provided the finest wood Solomon could buy, and only the best was 
good enough for the Temple he was building for God. 

“Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost?” (1 Cor. 6:19). What kind 
of material are you using for the temple you are building? 
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